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| their control, the efficacy and excellency of the 
| gospel principles of peace were practically exem- 
plified toa slowly believing and distrustful world. 
It was here that by the original constitution the 
inalienable rights of conscience were scrupulously 
respected and protected by law; and as a conse- 
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Philly and William Moore, being in Germany 
or fight,and who lived by hundreds together in 
journey from Presburg, and were hospitably en- 


SUFFERINGS OF TWO FRIENDS IN THE INQUISI- 
with some other Friends, felt a concern to pro- 
ceed into Hungary and visit the Hortesche bre 
tertained. Here they dispersed some religious 
books, and had favorable opportunities for gos- 
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Under this dismal sentence John Phiily was 
divinely supported, and encouraged his com- 
panion, in a full persuasion that the power of 
the Almighty would still open a way for the 
preservation of their lives, by dividing the coun- 
sels of their persecutors, which proved to be the 
case. They were now sent toa place near Vi- 
enna, where they were searched by the priests, 
their books and papers taken away, and they 
were threatened with the most cruel tortures. 

Manacles were locked on their wrists so tight 
as to make them ery out with pain, and they 
were thrust into a narrow hole along with some 
Turkish prisoners, and not allowed straw, or 
scarcely room to lie down. William Moore be- 


In the early part of the year 1662, John 
thren, a kind of Baptists, who refused to swear 
families, having community of goods. They ac- 
people, residing near Cushart, about a day’s 
their growth in pure Christianity. They were | came much discouraged at their disconsolate situ- 


by these people informed of another of their | ation, being again threatened to be burned to 
communities, settled three hundred miles further, | death; and crying to the Almighty for help, he 
at Pattock, in Upper Hungary. They therefore | was encouraged, by means of a dream, to believe 
continued their journey towards Comora, on an | the Lord would provide for their safety. The 
island in the Danube, having their Tbe the| Bac 3 same day a message came from a certain 
books with them. Here they were seized by the | Earl in authority there, expressing his displea- 
garrison, and carried before an inquisitor, who | sure at these rigorous proceedings of the priests. 
informed William that the bringing of their) It was now resolved by these men to separate 
books into the country was a capital crime, and | the two Friends, and William was violently and 
would cost him his life ; asking them if they did | | clandestinely carried off in a sled, over the snow, 
not know that ‘Catholics’ had laws to burn | to a convent several miles distant in a wilder- 
and torment heretics, and any who carried such | ness, where he was laid in chains, and the next 
books. For more than a week they were beset day blindfolded and put into a deep dungeon; a 


TION AND ON THE RACK IN HUNGARY. 
cordingly proceeded to the nearest body of these 
, 
pel labor among them, endeavoring to ice 


with attempts to induce them to profess the | Jew there being threatened with death if he 


Popish religion, and threatened with the rack, ! gave any intelligence of him. Here he was kept 
which threats were at length put in execution. | four days and nights, in severe frosty weather, 
The inquisitor came to William and told him | with nothing tosubsist on but bread and water ; 
that he was to be subjected to the rack, and af- | and he was apprehensive that their intention was 
terwards was to lose his head. It scems that) privately to murder him in this secret place. 
they professed to consider these Friends as spies,| After about twelve days imprisonment, they 
in order to justify, in some degree, the cruelties renewed their attempts to convert him to the 
they designed to inflict upon them. It was in| Romish religion, but he still remaining inflexi- 
vain that William pleaded his innocence ; he | bly firm to “that faith, the Divine efheacy of 
was put to the rack, whereby his thumbs were ‘which he had experienced, they again had re- 
exceedingly pinched by iron screws, his arms , course to menaces, threatening at ove time to 
dislocated, and his back and many of his joints | ‘cut out his tongue, and at another to flay him 
twisted and bent by tight cords; his chin was | alive if he would not turn Papist. 
drawn close to his breast, and his mouth and} There wasa man named Adam Bien, a barber 
throat so distorted that he was almost choked. ‘to the above-mentioned Karl, who, at the place 
Then John was brought, who, not seeing his | of their confinement, near Vienna, had found 
companion, supposed that he had been hung on| means sometimes to have access to them, and 
a gallows which was in the place; he also was| had been reached by their pious discourse, and 
put to the torture in the midst of his protesta- in a good degree convinced of the truth of their 
tions of innocence. They were now told that it | principles. This man commiserated much their 
would soon be determined by what mode they | suffering condition, and exerted himself indefati- 
should lose their lives. The inquisitor required | gably to obtain their release. By some means 
William to put in writing the principal tenets of | he found out the place of William’s detention, 
his religion, and intercepted a letter which they | notwithstanding the secrecy maintained by the 
wrote to the governor, remonstrating against | | priests, and supplied him with some retresh- 
these cruelties. After about sixteen weeks’ im-_ ments. 
prisonment, they were conveyed in chains to| The Earl being seized with sickness, from 
Geueral Nastadi; and passing under a sort of | which his recovery was doubtful, Adam, who 
examination before him and several other lords | had influence with this noblemen, seized this op- 
of that country, they were condemued to be! portunity of renewing his solicitations in their 
burned, if they did not submit to embrace the | favor, and finally succeeded in obtaining an or- 
Popish religion. der for their release. They were then set at 
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liberty, and though turned adrift without any 
money, which had all been taken away from 
them, and in a country infested with war, yet 
’ they were favored to arrive in safety among their 
friends. —Select Miscellanies. 





EARLY PIETY—NO. XVIII. 


Mary Post, daughter of Benjamin and Eliza- 
beth Post, of London, was of a tender spirit, so- 
ber behavior, religiously inclined, and a lover 
of plainness in habit and speech, and kept to it; 
but a disliker of pride and finery in apparel. 
When about eight years of age, she was at a 
neighbor’s house, who desired her company, 
being solid and grave, and the said neighbor ha- 
ving a daughter almost fifteen years of age, who | 
loved this child well, Mary said to her, “ Anna | 
what signifies these fine things thou hast on? | 
they will not carry thee to heaven!’ To which | 
Anna answered, “ Pride is not in the things, it | 
is in the heart.” To which the child replied, 
“But if your minds (i. e. those that wore them) 
were not proud, you would not wear them.” She 
also signitied to her mother, that she much won- | 
dered at the great pride she observed in some 
young ones, w who professed truth, saying, “1 hope | | 
T shall never be like them, “ Her mother there- | 
fore said to her, “I hope thou wilt never be | 
like them, but be an orderly child, that thou | 
mayest be in favor with God.” At this she wept | 
and said, “If I should love fine things, I must 
alter much: what signify fine things when folks | 
come to die?’ Hearing some boys in the street 
taking God’s name in vain, she said, ‘They take 
(rod’s name in vain, enough to frighten any one.” 
Shealso said, she should delight to go to mecting 

The day before she was taken ill, her mother | 
sending her out on an errand, and ‘her brother | 
being just come from the country, she desired | 
him to go with her, which he refused ; at which | 
she stood by him awhile, and then with a solid | 
countenance, said, “ Wilt thou not go with me? | 
It may be, the next time thou comes'up, thou | 
mayest not have a sister to go with ;” as if she | 
had a sense of her death. 

In her sickness, which was violent convul- | 
sions, she often said, “Oh! dear Lor, if thou 
seest fit, give mea little ease: and lifting up 
her hands, repeated such like expressions, and 
said, “| had rather die than live ; ; through mer- 
ey Iam not afraid to die. I shall go to rest, 
where [ shall feel no more pain.’ 

Her mother standing mourning by her, the 
the child said, “ Mother do not ery, let us be 
contented, the Lord can lay me low, and he can 
raise me again; if I were dead, he can raise me 
again :’’ then she repeated as before, “Oh! | 
dear Lord, if thou seest fit or convenient, give | 
me a little ease ;”’ and seemed earnest to die, and | 
go to rest. Her mother said to her, “ My dear, 
why art thou so earnest to dic ; the Lord can 
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ease thee of thy pain, and give thee life?” She 
answered, ‘ Que must oncedie, and if I recover, 
I must or may be sick again; and I had rather 
die while Iam young. If I should live till I 
am older, the devil may tempt me to be naughty, 
and I might offend the Lord. Iam not afraid 
to die ; through mercy, I shall go to my rest ;” 
and said, “If I live, 1 am satistied, and if I die 
I am satisfied; I am willing to die; [ had rather 
die than live.” Her mother said, “I shall 
dearly miss thee.” She replied, “ I am willing 
to see my little sister, (who was at nurse,) and 
my brother, who is at school in the country. 
Her mother said she would send for them, “ but” 
said her mother, “if any alteration should be 


| before thy brother come, what wouldst thou say 


to him?” She replied, “ If I can speak, I will 
bid him be a good boy, and fear God, that he 
may go to God Almighty.” She left him the 
little 1 money she had, and some other things to 
| her father, mother, and two sisters. 

Her mother desiring her to take something 
(as she had before done,) that was prepared for 
| Rew, she seemed to refuse, and said, “ What sig- 
| nify doctors and apothecaries, if the Lord please 
, to take one’s life?” 

A little before her end, she lamented folks 

taking pleasure, and not considering the love of 
God; and the last words she was heard to speak, 
were, “Dear Lord God Almighty, open the 
door,” and so sweetly departed this life, the 12th 
of Eleventh month, 1711, aged above eight years. 


NOTICE OF PRINCE GAGANGHA ACQUA. 
(Continued. ) 


It was interesting to witness the gradations 
by which the cheering beams of intelligence oc- 
cupied the former abodes of ignorance “and su- 
perstition. After being shown many mechani- 
cal operations, he was conducted through various 
exhibitions of natural history, antiquities, Xe. ; 
}and while enjoying the rich gratification afforded 
by the British Museum, I found ample opportu- 
nity for observing the gifts, which, although long 
uncultivated, had been liberally bestowed on 
this our sable brother by the common Parent of 
mankind. At the same time I rejoiced in the 
assurance that, in England at least, he had a cir- 
cle of friends, who, during his continuance 
amongst them, were anxious so to exercise his 
various faculties, that they might be as perfectly 
developed as circumstances could allow. Inthe 
British Museum, Acqua, with much interest, 
drew my attention to the specimens of ingenuity 


brought from his own country, which he quickly 


| discovered ; and the readiness with which he 
comprehende ‘d my explanations of things hith- 
|erto unknown, afforded abundant evidence that 
his stock of general knowledge was not only in- 
creasing, but | that correct views on the most im- 
portant ‘subjects were also taking possession of 
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his mind. Pointing out some of the idols of Fer- 
nando Po, he showed his sense of the absurdity 
of holding them in reverence, by emphatically 
remarking that if they were Gods they would 
not suffer themselves to be taken captive, and be 
there confined within the narrow precincts of a 
house. 

An excitement ‘rising from an anxiety to re- 
turn home, operated against any systematic mode 
of instruction which Prince Acqua might other- | 
wise have received, yet his acquirements of a 
religious nature were satisfactorily progressing. 

The following anecdote was related to me by 
my friend Jeremiah Wiffin, the elegant transla- | 
tor of Tasso. | 

The Prince having been taken to two places 
of public worship, described what he saw and 
felt in a manner which proved his attention and ! 
discrimination. Having taken his seat in the place | 
to which he was first introduced, he observed the | 
air of indifference with which several came in | 
and walked to their seats; to him, be said, some [ 
appeared proud and haughty, and others light | 
und inattentive, but little seriousness being dis- 
cernible. The music, he said, produced no ef- 
fect on his mind but an inclination to dance. 

At the second place to which he was taken, 


| 


he said he saw a number of persons sitting in a| 
serious frame of mind, amongst whom he soon 
became serious himself. Presently one of them 
arose, and spoke in a manner which he said 
appeared “ wonderful ;” his spiritual condition 
being so clearly addressed, as forcibly to re- 
mind him of his former sins, and to convince 
him how wicked he was.’’ His conscience was | 
so powerfully awakened, that in a humble state 
of mind, yet with an originality of expression | 
which was common to iim, he declared to his 
friends that he had been wholly subdued. “‘ The 
preacher,” said he, “ Gave me a great blow and 
knocked me down.” 

During his stay in London, Prince Acqua was 
introduced to Lord John Russell, and to that! 
indefatigable friend of the African, Thomas | 
Folwell Buxton. The latter, amongst other marks 
of attention, presented him with a case furnished 
with the necessary apparatus for writing, and | 
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vert to the cause of right, as to declare his sense 
of the evils of slavery, aud to condemn the traf- 
fic in men as a system of the grossest iniquity. 
Whilst lamenting that his own people took part 
in supporting it, he justly complained of those 
European nations who employ their capital in 
perpetuating its horrors; stating that scarcely a 
white man visiting his native shores was worthy 


| of being trusted ; that they opposed every mea- 


sure for instructing his countrymen, the more 
easily to impose on their ignorance. ‘‘ Only one,” 
said he, “ of all the captains who have had trans- 
actious with my father, has been a good man.” 
All the rest he charges with having deceived 
and robbed either the king or his people ; who, 
degraded as they are, nevertheless earnestly de- 
sire improvement. For the purpose of being 
educated, two of Acqua’s brothers had formerly 
been confided to the care of a Liverpool merchant 
of high standing; instead of which he employed 
them in manual labor for several years, and fi- 
nally sent them back nearly as ignorant as they 
were on the day of their arrival ; by which dis- 
honest conduct the laudable intentions of their 
father were cruelly defeated. 

With a revived recollection of such treatment 


| the Prince naturally feared that his long absence 


from his native land would create in his father’s 
mind painful apprehensions for his safety. 
Alas! alas! what confidence can the untaught 
African place in the refined, the intclligent, the 
highly professing European ! 

Prince Acqua was partially acquainted with 


the English, Spanish, and Portuguese languages. 


Ilis complexion was jet black; and scientific 
men much admired the organic structure of his 
head. His general bearing was also considered 


| to indicate a degree of conscious superiority, and 
notwithstanding the disadvantages of his early 
_training, he was remarkably humane towards the 
poor ; which was once particularly evinced when 
we met with an industrious artisan, whose wages 


were inadequate to his wants. With a coun- 
tenance full of commiseration, he solemnly ut- 
tered these words, “God Almightly does not 
like it to be so.” Deeply interesting and in- 
structive were many of his expressions, charac- 


having the following inscription on the plate :— _, terized as they often were with energy, originali- 
“ Gagangha Emanuel Acqua, Prince Royal of| ty, and native simplicity; and 1 may here ob- 
the Camarones in Africa. This case was pre- | serve that the solicitude that had been felt for his 
sented to him when in England, November 10th, ! welfare during a visit of some months, was not 
1832, by Thomas Folwell Buxton, Esq., member | diminished by his departure for Sierra Leone; 
of the British Parliament, a faithful advocate for | to which place a free passage was granted by the 
the abolition of the slave trade and slavery | government. 
throughout the world.” | Prince Acqua left England near the end of 
Considerable pains were taken to imbue the | 1832; and by a letter from Captain Stevens, 
mind of Acqua with a due regard for the natural | dated Sierra Leone, January 22d, 1833, we re- 
rights of man, and the importance of treating | ceived gratifying particulars respecting him, es- 
all our fellow creatures with justice and humani- | pecially his grateful acknowledgments of the 
ty ; and it was a great satisfaction that he who | kindness he had received in London ; of which 
had been trained to cruelty, and made familiar | he requested the captain to say he could nut find 
‘with atrocity and bloodshed, became so far a con- | words to express the fulness of his feeling. Sa- 
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tisfactory mention is also made of his continued 
progress in useful learning, and his desire to ad- 
here to the instructions which had been bestowed 
upon him. 

Captain Stevens likewise expressed his belief 
that if Acqua should continue to cherish the 
feelings and principles which then actuated him, 
he would prove instrumental in promoting the 
cause of human happiness in his own country. 

To so true a friend of the colored people as 
thyself, [ need make no apology for the length 
of this letter, the tenor of which appears to! 
harmonize with thy “Tribute for the Negro,” 
and tocorroborate the opinion entertained by thee 
of the capacity of the African for receiving mo- 
ral and intellectual improvement. Prince Acqua 
arrived in England ignorant, superstitious, and 
vitiated ; the natural result of disadvantages 
which had ever attended him; but after a few | 
months of judicious management, his range of | 
thought was ealarged and refined ; moral and 
religious principles were readily imbibed ; and 
instead of desiring to renew those outrages on 
humanity to which he had be: n unhappily trained, 
there was reason to hope that he returned to his 
native land with a sincere disposition to labor 
for its permanent improvement. Having now, 
my dear friend, complied with thy request, as 
far as many interruptions would allow, I have 
only to subscribe myself affectionately thine, 

Joun Burtt. 


PROFIT BY IT. 


“JT am rich enough,” said Pope to Swift, “and | 
ean afford to give away a hundred poundsa year. | 
I would not crawl upon the earth without doing 
a little good. I will enjoy the pleasure of| 
giving what I yive, by giving it while alive | 
and secing another enjoy it.” “When I 
die,” he added, “IT should be ashamed to leave 
enough for a monument, if there was a friend 
above ground. 

What an enviable, happy, contented mind 
and what a calm peaceful, good, charitable heart 
must Pope have had during the end of life, when 
he reasoned as above, and acted as he reasoned. 
Would there were more like him, of the thou 
sands who are “rich enough,”’ to “ give away an 
hundred pounds a year,” in the present genera- 
tion. Wecannot help but think that money | 
thus expended is better enjoyed than if carefully | 
hoarded and hidden away for hungry heirs to 
waste after life has ceased in the giver. Less | 
thanks are due and less gratitude felt for the| 
gifts of dead men than the giver would receive 
were the same amount given before death. We 
always appreciate anything more, when it| 
has been presented to us with some sacrifice; and 
after a man is dead and can, of course, no longer 
himself enjoy his money, then to give it away, 
because he cannot do anything else with it, only 
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entitles the memory of the man to the respect 
and mock grief of the living heir. 


AN ADDRESS TO THOSE WHO HAVE THE CARE OF 
CUILDREN. 

Those who teach others, must first learn to 
subdue their own passions. LKducation is the 
correcting of fallen nature ; and he who hath not, 
by God’s grace, subdued his own, is not yet fit 


to correct others. 


The principal part of education is, to instil 
into tender minds the love of God and virtue; 
and as we learn best from those we love most, 
the first step to be taken in education is, to make 
ourselves loved. Let all instruction then be giv- 
en cheerfully, kindly, tenderly, mildly, lest by 
our defects we prejudice those weshould instruct 
against what we teach them; show children in a 
lively and good-humored manner that you advise 
them for their own sakes, and not to satisfy your 
humor, which will never mend theirs; that you 
correct them with regret, and encourage them 
with pleasure. Do not suppose that they are 
always inattentive through design; some have 
slow parts, and most are giddy. Children are 
generally clear-sighted enough to discern whether 
you or they are in fault ; would you mend theirs, 
you must be patient; and perhaps discernment 
and tenderness are as much wanted in teachers, 
as docility and attention in scholars. All things 
are easy to those who know them; nothing so to 
We were once scholars, and 
| perhaps as dull and perverse as those we teach; 
but suppose you should suddenly gain your 
point by severity, and lose their hearts; in that 
case is not everything lost? Will they not, like 
bent bows, return with greater violence to their 
former inclinations, when the restraint of a few 
months or years is over? But when the head is 
convinced, and the heart gained, the work in 
most cases is done forever. 

If children come to you from harsh parents, 


,| and you are gentle and good-natured to them, 


they will love you, and all you teach, for your 
sake. If from tender parents, and youare harsh, 
they will hate you, and every thing you teach 
them. The more defects you show, the fewer 
can you correct: to be masters of others, we 
must be so of ourselves. Let them experience, 
that a meek and quiet spirit is of great price ; 
teach them all virtues by example: your wisdom 


| must be from above, first pure, then gentle, easy 


to be entreated, full of mercy and good works, 
without partiality, without hypocrisy. Inculeate 
that to be honorable they must be useful: that 
no employment is mean that is of use: set be- 
fore them our Lord’s example, who washed his 
Apostles’ feet, and commanded us todo the same 
to each other. 

Teach them that it is more honorable as well 
as more blessed, to give than receive; and that 
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in order to this we must be frugal, even in the With these, an easy, natural, modest behaviour 
highest stations and fortunes. Ease, affluence, | is more agreeable, than what is called a pretty 
generosity, justice, and charity, are the lovely off- | manner, for nothing affected can please. For- 
spring of this humble virtue; as want, anxiety, | get the teacher, and be their companion : at the 
injustice, avarice, and hardness of heart, are the | school hours, your instructions will enough re- 
necessary consequences of careless prodigality.| mind them that you are their master, and 
The mind of a prodigal resembles his mansion, | that is sufficient. Tire them not with reading: 

where the vain glitter concludes in an habitation | make them sometimes leave off when they have 
for beggars and owls ; but the person who with/| an inclination to proceed. Reflect how great 
order and skill conducts his affairs, like the sun, | will be your reward for the exact discharge of 
blesses all within his influence, and himself is your duties. As you educate these children, 
not impoverished thereby. Never show a fond- | they will likely educate theirs, and so on until 
ness for beauty, finery, fortune, titles, or any | time shall be no more: and if you thus turn 
vanity before them: teach them to be discreet;| many to righteousness, you will shine as the 
show an abhorrence to the least instance of insincer- | stars forever, for so doing; and when the great 
ity. Children will be insincere, if not permitted | Shepherd shall appear, you, with other shepherds, 
to speak their minds freely. Let lies, malice, | will receive a bright crown, which fadeth not 
anger, envy, falsehood, and ill-nature, never es. away, reserved in heaven for your labor of love : 

cap2 punishment, which never should be inflicted | therefore serve as to the Lord, and not to men; 
by passionate expressions or blows, and seldom | think not of your pensions and perquisites, so 
by whippings, as these may be construed to pro- | much, as that the most important, the most hon- 
ceed from passion: for the former, they will | orable of all employments, is committed to your 
blame you; fur the latter themselves. Children | care, the forming the minds of the next genera- 
should be dealt with, as we should be dealt by. tion. Avoid (as far as in you lies) all the faults 
We wish that cur lives may be made agreeable, of this, by endeavoring that those under your 
that our inclinations may be consulted, as far as care, may become blessings to the world, in every 
it is consistent with our interest: deal thus station of life, and bright, angels to all eternity. 

by them. ‘Trifles please or displease them ; but | 
it is no trifling matter whether you gain or lose ; 
their hearts. | From the Niagara Democrat. 

Give children a taste for reading; and then, | re Seen 


by laying good books in their way, “they educate’ It has lately been announced that this singu- 
themselves. Let their works and studies be for. lar and yet permanently successful community 
use, not for parade. Fear not to lose respect are desirous of breaking up their establishment 
by familiarity : respect follows esteem and love, | in order to remove to some of the new States or 
and not constraint. You can oniy cure their | Territories at the West, where they can obtain a 
faults by knowing them; you can only know! larger domain! and perhaps with the additional 
them by familiarity with them. Encourage | motive of becoming more isolated than they can 
them to confide in you. Be not startled at their | be in :heir present location. It is stated that 
faults, or they will not show them to you. We! | they have been offered $5,500,000 for their 
only open our hearts to those we love, and none | | property, which is $500,000 short of their asking 
but such can mend them. Permit the children | price. 

entrusted to your care io be as little as possible | Their domain is eight miles from the City of 
out of your sight or hearing, as they will burt! of Buffalo, on the Old Seneca Reservation. ‘The 
each other if they are : for children left to them- |agents of the Society purchased about 6,000 
selves, even in sley, will catch each other’s faults. | acres or the land of the Ogden Compas soon 
All that bas been recommended, is consistent | after the Gillett Treaty, in 1842; and about 
with the most steady and regular conduct; for | 3,000 have been added by subsequent purchases. 
steady and regular you must be, or you do noth. | A large partion of it is very large fields, more 
ing. Make the children do as much as possible | thoroughly cultivated than any lands in Wes- 
for themselves. Encourage them to keep their | tern New York; indeed, it is almost garden, in- 
persons perfectly neat: use them to assist each | stead of field cultivation. Their farm buildings, 
other: be not severe for trifles: subdue in them | especially their immense barns, are specimens of 
by God's grace every instance of pride and vani-| convenience and capacity, in all their apart- 
ty : let the proud child submit to the lowest em- | ments, which we have never seen excelled in this 
ployment in all things : teach them to speak low | class of buildings. 

and slow : discourage pertness, which is often a| They reside principally in three separate vil- 
fault in public education: fashion them to a | lages, that have a quiet rural aspect ; the -build- 
graceful gesture, carriage and gait; and make | ings, of brick and wood, plainly but substantially 
them polite : the foundation of good breeding is} constructed. There is a valuable water-power 
charity and humility; not to offend or assume,|upou the streams we have named, which they 
and a desire to please, is good breeding. have improved by the crection of saw-mills, wool- 
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en and cotton manufactories and for other manu- 
facturing purposes. They excel in woolen manu- 
factures, broadcloths, cassimeres, and flannels es- 
pecially ; and they have among them some supe- 
rior artists. They have large flocks and herds ; 
and what is singular in this country, their sheep 
are under the care of shepherds. Order, sys- 
tem neatness, characterize their wide domain 
throughout. Work, work, work, is the order of 
the day with them—industry as steady as the 
movements in a tread- mill: and in their working 
ranks, without much distinction of sex, in field 
and forest, gardens, manufactories and mechanic 
shops, are embraced all ages, from seven years 
upwarl. The population is now about 2,000. 

It isa communist, or common property associa- 
tion, of a distinct religious type ; Protestant, but 
what kind of Protestants we are unable to state. 
Whatever their faith is, they are extremely de- 
yout; and as we should judge, sincere, and even 
severe, in their religious observances. 

The organization had its rise in Germany, on 
the banks of the Rhine, and has existed nearly 
an hundred years. They have an elective board 
of Governors, or elders—thirty in number— 
upon whom devolve all the legislation of the com- 
munity ; but they appoint a single executive offi- 
cer, upon whom devolves the entire superinten- 
dence of their varied enterprises. In addition 
to their other enterprises, they are becoming large 
money lenders. We know little of the details 
of the internal policy of these very successful 


had been an outer wooden coffin, which was de- 
cayed, but quautities of the black rotten wood 
were all around it. We cut the lead and folded 
back the top, soas not to destroy it; beneath 
was a wooden coffin, in good preservation, and 
also without any inscription. 

‘“‘ As soon as the leaden top was rolled back, 
&@ most overpowering aromatic smell diffused 
itself all over the place. We then unfastened 
the inner coffin, and found the body of a man 
embalmed with great care, and heaps of rosemary 
and aromatic leaves piled over him. On examin- 
ing the body more closely, we found that he had 
been beheaded. The head was separately 
wrapped up in linen, and the linen shirt which 
covered the body was drawn quite over the neck 
where the head had been cut off. The head was 
laid straight with the body, and where the join- 
ing of the head and neck should have been it was 
tied round with a broad black ribbon. His bands 
were crossed on his breast, the wrists were tied 
together with black ribbon, and the thumbs were 
also tied with black ribbon. He had a peaked 
beard and quantity of long brown hair, curled 
and clotted with blood, round his neck. The 
only mark on anything about him was on the 
linen on his chest, just above which his hands 
were crossed ; on it were the letters ‘T. B.’ work- 
ed in black silk. 

“On trenching towards the chancel, we came 
on four leaden coffins, laid side by side, with in- 
scriptions on each. One contained the body of 





and flourishing communists, beyond the fact that | Francis Earl of Chichester, and Lord Dunsmore, 
it is entirely voluntary ; a member of the commu- | 1653 ; the next the body of Audry, Countess of 
nity is at any time at liberty to withdraw from | Chichester, 1652; another the body of Lady 
it, and to draw out of the common fundsall he has | Audry Leigh, their daughter, 1640; and the 





contributed, and its proportionate increase. 

Our readers who are familiar with'their Bibles 
—as we are to presume they all are—will readily 
infer what is the scriptural derivation of the 
name ‘“ Ebenezers.”’ 


EMBALMED BODIES. 


A writer in the London Notes and Qucries, 
furnishes the foliowing interesting account : 
“A few weeks ago, in clearing out an old 


chapel at Nuneham Regis, Warwickshire, which | 


had been pulled down, all but the belfry tower, 


forty years since, we thought it necessary to | 


trench the whole space, that we might more 
certainly mark out the boundaries of the building, 
as we wished to restore it in some measure to 
its former state. It had been used as a stack 
yard and a depository for rubbish by the tenants 
of the farm on which it was ever since its dilapi- 
dation. We began to trench at the west end, 
and came on a great many bones and skeletons, 
from which the coffins had crumbled away, till 
finding the earth had been moved, we went deep- 
er and discovered a leaden coflin, quite perfect, 
Without date or inscription of any kind. There 









third the body of Sir John Anderson, son of 
Lady Chichester by her first husband. We open- 
ed the coffin of Lady Audry Leigh, and found 
her perfectly embalmed and in entire preserva- 
tion, her flesh quite plump, as if she were alive, 
her face very beautiful, and her hands exceed- 
ingly small and not wasted. She was dressed in 
fine linen, trimmed all over with point lace, and 
two rows of lace flat across her forehead. She 
looked exactly as if she were lying asleep, and 
her beauty was very perfect ; even her eyelashes 
and eyebrows were quite perfect, and her eyes 
were closed ; no part of her face or figure was at 
all fallen in. We also opened Lady Chichester’s 
coffin, bat with her the embalming had perfectly 
failed. She wasa skeleton, though the coffin 
was filled with aromatic leaves. Her hair, how- 
ever, was as fresh as if she lived; it was long, 
thick, and as soft and glossy as that of a child, 
and of a perfect auburn color. 

“Tn trenching on one side where the altar had 
been, we found another leaden coffin with an in- 
scription. It contained the body of a Dame 
Marie Browne, daughter of one of the Leighs, 
and of the lady Marie, daughter of Lord Chan- 
cellor Brackley. This body was also quite per- 
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fect, and embalmed principally with a very small 
coffee colored seed, with which the coffin was 
nearly filled, and it also had so powerful a per- 
fume that it filled the whole place. The linen, 
ribbons, &c., were quite strong and good in all 
these instances, and remained so after exposure 
to the air. We kept a piece out of each coffin, 
and had it washed without its being at all de- 
stroyed. Young Lady Audry had ear-rings in 
her ears, black enamelled serpents. The per- 
fume of the herbs and gums used in embalming 
them was so sickening that we were all ill after in- 
haling it, and most of the men employed in dig- 
ging up the coffins were ill also. My object in 
sending this is, if possible, to discover who the 
beheaded man was. The chapel is on the estate 
of Lord John Scott, who inherited it from his 
paternal grandmother, the Duchess of Buccleuch, 
daughter of the Duke of Montague; into his 
family Nuneham Regis and other possessions in 
Warwickshire came by the marrige of his grand- 
father with the daughter of Lord Dunsmore, Ear] 
of Chichester.”’ 
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While our sympathies have been called forth 
on behalf of those who, by the recent loss of the 
steamer Arctic, have been plunged into sorrow 
consequent on the severing of the tenderest 
earthly ties, the manner in which this calamity 
occurred has produced a train of sericus reflec- 
tion. Without intending censure in this particu- 
lar instance, it is evident that the rate of speed, 
both on land and water, since the introduction of 
steam, is fearful. That tendency in the unre- 
generate mind toabuse the good gifts bestowed 
by a bountiful Creator, and to carry to extremes 
the pursuit of gain or pleasure, is the cause, di- 
rectly or indirectly, of much loss of life, involv- 
ing in many instances the innocent with the 
guilty. The labor-saving and distance-lessening 
contrivances furnished by modern science and 
ingenuity, are calculated, when rightly used, to 
increase our comfort and happiness, and to en- 
large our sphere of usefulness ; but in the hands 
of those who are influenced by the love of gain 
or foolish ambition, they are often made the en- 
gines of destruction. 

The messenger of the gospel of peace, who 
goes forth to proclaim its glad tidings, has not 
now to consume months in traversing on horse- 
back or on foot the pathless wilderness, or ford 
the unknown stream, but he still takes his “ life 
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in his hand” when he enters the steamboat or 
the rail-road car. Secing then how we are en- 
compassed about with dangers, how important 
that every day should find our account in readi- 
ness. It is of little moment to the Christian 
where death surprises him, whether in the prose- 
cution of his religious, social, or business duties ; 
being concerned day by day to fulfil these ac- 
cording to their relative importance, death is not 
an enemy, but a friend who unlocks the gate of 
happiness. 


The Joint Committee on Friends Central School, 
will meet on Fourth day afternoon, the Ist 
proximo, at half past 3 o’clock. 

Jacos M. Exuis, Clerk. 

Philada. 10mo. 28th 1854. 


The visiting committee will meet half an 
hour earlier. 


Yo the Editor of Friends’,Intelligencer. 


I observed in a recent number of your inte- 
resting journal, a memoir of Jesse Kersey, by 
Charles Miner. 

It is probable there are few individuals in the 
Society of Friends whose experience has been so 
large, and whose life forms a more profitable 
theme for contemplation. 

His journal has been extensively circulated 
among our members, and | doubt not has been, 
and will continue to be read to edification and 
profit. 

It was a remarkable trait in the character of 
Jesse Kersey that, when under the influence of 
the heavenly inspiration, his communications 
were generally brief and comprehensive, while 
they were clothed in the most beautiful and ap- 
propriate language. 

His ministry was often very powerful, baptis- 
ing his hearers into the same feeling of Divine 
Love by which he was inspired. 

The following remarks were made in one of 
the sittings of our Yearly Meeting, in 1835. 
They were taken down at the time, and it is pro- 
bable will be read with interest, not only by 
many who were then present, but by some of our 
youths who may not remember the venerable 
Friend who delivered them. 

“T have been looking for the point of time in 
which it would be proper for me to express what 
has rested on my mind with impressive weight 
during the present interesting meeting, and I 
trust Friends will indulge me fora few moments, 
particularly as it may be the last time I shall 
ever have an opportunity of addressing my breth- 
ren in their associated capacity. 

“T am now anold man, and I have had my ups 
and downs during the course of an unusually 
long and eventful pilgrimage, but I have never 
lost my confidence in this body of religious pro- 
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fessors. 
nies which are held by this people from a convic- 
tion of their truth, and I find, as I am drawing 
near the close, they are increasingly valuable in 
my view. 

‘“‘T have been refreshed in the evidence which 
has been afforded to my mind, that there is a 
large body of interesting young men who are 
coming forward on the stage of action, and upon 
whom must shortly devolve the maintenance 
of these dignified testimonies; and I have seen, 
dear young friends, with convincing clearness, 
that it is only as you dwell under the influence 
of Divine Love that you will be qualified to carry 
forward these precious testimonies. I do not 
mean animal love—that love which binds together 
the social family of man—but Divine Love—that 
love which enriches the throne of God, and crowns 
the heavenly host with ineffable joy and glad- 
ness. 

“ Oh! dear young friends, as you dwell under 
this precious influence, there will be raised up 
among you, ‘ judges as at the first, and counsel- 
lors as at the begiuning;’ and you will be 
anointed and qualified to carry forward the great 
cause of Truth and righteousness in the earth,” 





Extracts from Owen’s Geological Survey of 
Wisconsin, lowa and Minnesota. 

The constant theme of remark, whilst travel- 
ling in the region of the Upper Mississippi, oc- 
cupied by the Lower Magnesian Limestone, was 
the picturesque character of the landscape, and 
especially, the striking similarity which the 
rock-exposure presents to that of ruined strue- 
tures. 

The scenery on the Rhine, with its castellated 
heights, has furnished many of the most favorite 
subjects for the artist’s pencil, and been the ad- 
miration of European travellers for centuries. 
Yet it is doubtful whether, in actual beauty of 
landscape, it is not equalled by that of some of 
the streams that water this region of the far 
West. It is certain that, though the rock forma- 
tions essentially differ, nature has here fashioned 
on an extensive scale, and in advance of all civi- 
lization, remarkable and curious counterparts to 
the artificial landscape which has given celebrity 
to that part of the Kuropean Continent. 

The features of the scenery are not, indeed, of 
the loftiest and most impressive character,—such 
as one might expect to witness on approaching 
the source of one of the two largest rivers on 
the globe. There are no elevated peaks rising 
in majestic grandeur; no mountain torrents, 
shrouded in foam, and chafing in their rocky 
channels ; no deep and narrow valleys hemmed 
in one every side, and forming, as it were, a 
little world of their own ; no narrow and precipi- 
tous passes, winding through circuitous defiles ; 
no cavernous gorges, giving exit to pent-up 
waters; no contorted and twisted strata, afford- 
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In early life I embraced the testimo- | ing evidence of gigantic uplift and violent throes. 


But the features of the scene though less grand 
and bold than those of mountainous regions, are 
yet impressive and strongly marked. We find 
the luxuriant sward clothing the hill-slope even 
down to the water’s edge. We have the steep 
cliff shooting up through it in mural escarpments. 
We have the stream, clear as crystal, now quiet 
and smooth and glassy, then ruffled by a tempo- 
rary rapid, or, when a terrace of rock abruptly 
crosses it, broken up into a small, romantic cas- 
cade. We have clumps of trees, disposed with 
an effect that might baffle the landscape gardener, 
now crowning the grassy height, now dotting 
the green slope with partial and isolated shade. 
From the hilltops, the interviewing vallics wear 
the aspect of cultivated meadows and rich pas- 
ture ground, irrigated by frequent rivulets, that 
wend their way through fields of wild hay, fringed 
with flourishing willows. Here and there oc- 
cupying its nook, on the bank of the stream, at 
some favorable spot, occurs the solitary wigwam, 
with its scanty appurtenances. On the summit 
levels spreads the wide prairie, decked with flowers 
of the gayest hue, its long, undulating waves 
stretching away till sky and meadow mingle in 
the distant horizon. The whole combination 
suggests the idea, not of an aboriginal wilder- 
ness, inhabited by savage tribes, but of a country 
lately under a high state of cultivation, and sud- 
denly deserted by its inhabitants, their dwellings, 
indeed, gone, but the castle-homes of their chief- 
tains only partially destroyed, showing, in ruins, 
on the rocky summits around. 

This latter feature especially aids the delusion; 
for the peculiar aspect of the exposed limestone, 
and its manner of weathering, cause it to assume 
a resemblance, somewhat fantastic indeed, but 
yet wonderfully close and faithful, to the dilapi- 
dated wall, with its crowning parapet, its 
projecting buttresses, and its flanking towers, 
and even the lesser details that mark the fortress 
of the olden times. 

Bold exposures of rock, with a grassy bank 
beneath, as here depicted, are, for the most part, 
only on the south and western sides of the hills ; 
the northern and eastern declivities are more 
rounded, and most generally overgrown with 
trees and shrubbery. It seems as if the alternate 
thawing and freezing on the sunny side has 
caused a more rapid decay of the rock, which 
sealing and splitting off, sonietimes in large 
masses, slips down the sides of the hills ; this, 
together with the rapid transition from heat to 
cold on the southern exposure, probably prevents 
trees from coming to maturity on that side ; or 
it may in part be due to some more genera) law, 
that has regulated the elevation of these mag- 
nesian limestones in determinate lines ; thrust- 
ing the beds up to the north of the line, while a 
depression occurred on the south. In some in- 
stances the hills seem as if split down the middle, 
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one side being left standing whilst the other had 
been entirely carried away. 

The study of organic remains in rocks is a 
most beautiful and most fascinating research. 
What can be more extraordinary: that we the 
generation of the nineteenth century, should ex- 
hume from out the hard substance of the solid 
rocks the delicate forms of organic beings of by- 
gone ages, and display tothe wondering eye of the 
naturalist even their minute anatomical details ! 
And this, not alone of races which inhabited 
this earth in times immediately preceding the 
human epoch; we are even permitted to con- 
template and restore to our perceptions, the very 
fishes, mollusks, and corals, that swarmed in the 
carbor iferous seas millions of ages ago. 

The animal. matter composing their tissues 
and bones is indeed gone, but the simultaneous 


mineral infiltrations preserve a perfect counter- | 


part. Wecan depict those remarkable and ele- 
gant forms of vegetation which constituted the 


forests that fringed the shores of that same | 


treacherous and ever overwhelming ocean. We 
seize them in the very act of uncoiling their 
fronds, and unfold to the admiring gaze of the 
botanist, that luxuriant canopy of foliage that 
that once waved in the sea breeze. 


We accomplish even more than this: we | 


ean read the records of myriads of the lower 
order of animals, that date their existence yet 
further back than the times that gave growth to 
trees, now stored upas mineral fuel in the bowels 
of the carth—to times at least as long prior to 
the coal formation as that geological era is ante- 
cedent to the present time ; we can assign to each 
its place in the zoological systems, and fill up 
gaps in the existing orders of the animal and 
vegetable kingdoms. 


To think that we, at this day, can demonstrate | 


the structure of the eye of some of these, the 
most ancient races, and even count the thousand 
lenses by which light was concentrated to the 
optic nerve, is truly astonishing ! 


Is it then surprising that it should engage the | 


most earnest attention of the closet philosopher, 
and awaken the enthusiasm of the enterprising 
explorer ? 

But paleontology is not a study of mere curi- 
ous, scientific inquiry ; it has also its practical 
inferences, and these of the most important char- 
acter, with their direct, matter-of-fact bearings. 

(In illustration of this view of the subject, en- 
gravings of fossil corals were here given. ) 

The fossil corals represented by these engrav- 
ings are found imbedded in the subcarboniferous 
linestones, and near the top of the series ; always 
under the true coal-bearing beds; never above 
these, or included in them; and nowhere else. 
This geological fact holds good not only in Iowa, 
but throughout the entire range of the subcar- 
boniferous limestones in Indiana, Illinois, Ken- 
tucky and Tennessee. In not a single instance, 





from the range of the Cumberland Mountains on 
the east to the interior of Iowa on the west, has 
a workable bed of coal been discovered in a posi- 
tion beneath the strata of limestone containing 
these corals. [In these organic remains, then, 
we find the surest, the most unerring guide in the 
search after this invaluable article of commerce, 
that warms our houses, that drives our steam-en- 
gines, by which we navigate our rivers, lakes 
and oceans; that propels the machinery, by which 
we weave our fabrics ; that reduces our iron, by 
which we cultivate our soil, and carry on every 
conceivable operation ; that refines our metals, 
that contributes to the production of both the 
necessaries and luxuries of life, and by which we 
transmit intelligence, with the swiftness of light- 
| ing, to stations the most remote. Without the 
| knowledge of this fact, millions of dollars might 
be expended—have been expended—in fruitless 
and hopeless mining operations after geological 
incompatibilities. 


From the New York Courler and Enquirer. 





THRILLING RAILROAD SKETCH. 


Some time since, upon one of the best of our 
'roads—a road in which all attention is given 
to the comfort and safety of the passengers— 
one of the most rapid of the trains left a city, 
at its regular time—and all having care of the 
train were quite satisfied that all the movement 
was ordinary and right. There was no peculiar 
jar—no sudden change of sound. The wheels 
went round as rapidly asa racer could require, and 
the systematic and well understood blow of the 
wheel on the rail succeeded by the roll when the 
continuous rail, was reached, assured everybody 
| that all was right. 

A short time after the train had left, one of 
the workmen employed at the station, came to 
the Superintendent, bringing with him a piece 
of a long bolt, which he said he had just found 
on the track. It was, he thought, something ap- 
pertaining to the ears. The superintendent, 
with a thrill of feeling, recognized it as the king 
bolt of one of the carriages. The train was too 
far gone—indeed, as several minutes had elapsed 
| —gone far beyond recall or reach. These ex- 
| press driving wheels devour distance, so that 
| voice is but a mockery, and pursuit an impossi- 
| bility. He kept cool, though every nerve thrilled. 
| He saw at a glance that it was an accident, the 

occurrence of which it was utterly impossible to 
the conductor to ascertain ; and not being of the 
| engine, there would be nothing to induce the Engi- 
| neer to close his throttle valve. The only hope. 
| was, that by its weight the car might stay on 
| thetruck. He took hiscourse in prompt decision. 
The triumphs of modern Art, by the blessing of 
Heaven, have placed an agency in advance of the 
locomotive. , 
He went to the Telegraph—and this was his 
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message. It was a calm one, and not of impulse | that examining party not quite satisfied—I wish 
or dismay— Examine the trucks on the ix-}I felt at liberty to give his name. That faithful 
press Train, and see if all is right.” He had | earnest, constant, accurate officer——never absent, 
thus far done all he could. In the meantime, | never neglectful—he took that one more last 
on that train, the pleasant conversation—the | look, which seems so often to concentrate suc- 
absorbed reading—the glance at scenery—the | cess, and discovered that from one of the cars 
recollection of a charming hour passed away— |the king bolt was gone! and he knew by the 
orthe hope of a glad welcome—all the inci- | fact that from the point of starting, the message 
dents that mark every transit of intelligent lof warning had been sent, that over all this jonr- 
travellers was in cecurrence. ‘There were those | ney, this car had been kept from destruction by 
who could sleep—though quantity and quality its weight alone. That minute had the 
were disordered and mingled. | Value of life that cannot be recalled in it. 

By one of those fatal ties in telegraphic move-; If the engineer had scen any unusual object 
ment, which brings news of the woful disease | before him--checked his speed—found his way 
toa friend, who-e return must be immediate— | unimpeded---given on steam again---the quick 
after the last and worst issue has passed—this | sudden movement would have, it is most proba- 
despatch of the Superintendent did not reach | bable, pulled the truck from the car, and writ- 
the first station till the train had passed! But|ten sad memories in the history of that day. 
even in this exigency, there was a beam of hope, | But so smoothly---so easily---with such steady 
Thus far at least, the train had gone safely, | tread, that engine moved, that in this unknown 
When the operator at the first station did re-} danger, its course was as safe as if all the strength 
ceive the message, he comprehended in a mo-\of iron had encompassed it---Heaven changes 
ment, the urgent necessity, and the imminent | that dread word danger by its mercies. 
need of haste. Like a man of sense, he pushed} When the Superintendent heard that his train 
the signal on, and to the very first place where , had reached its destination safely, and that hie 
the telegraph could he used, he sent on the Su- | message was yet in time, for the remedy---the re- 
perintendent’s message. In all these hours, | mainder of that day wore a smiling and gentle 
that officer could not take off his mind the keen | lock. The compressed lip could let the breath 
anxieties. There before him was the faithless | come free again. 
iron—and he knew that without it every turn of | 
the wheel brought peril. Better success attended | : ai 
the re-issue of the despatch. Long before the | en ee re - aaOCn 
hour for the train to arrive, the instructions were a ae a ee 


read, and the Superintendent had companions in| _A letter in the Madrid Tribune of September 
his anxieties. They awaited keenly the minute | 17th, gives an account of a terrible and extraor- 
when the train should be due. It came, as rush- |dinary catastrophe that had occurred at Duaroca, 
ing, as tremendous in its speed as ever. First|a small town in Arragon, situate in a rich and 
the white steam showed itself over the trees, then | fertile valley, abounding in corn and wine. From 
the tall, dark smoke stack, with its breast plate ; | its situation, ina deep hollow, completely sur- 
the polished, shining silver-concave of the lan- | rounded by mountains, this place is peculiarly 
tern; then the sharp whistle to the brakeman, | liable to inundation ; and as a remedy, a tunnel 
and all was accomplished accurately. The train | was cut in 1560, by a Frenchman named Pierre 
brought up all right, and the hurrying traveller | Bedell. This tunnel is a magnificent work— 
plunged eagerly for his baggage. The conduc- | 2340 feet long, 24 feet wide, and 24 feet high. 
tor, stepping from his train with that quiet cus- |The enterprise was patronized by the Pope, and 





tomary, business-like movement, found himself 
at once called by the station men to keener ac- 
tion. He could not believe that anything was 


jassisted by alms fromall Christendom. Previous 
to its achievement, the waters that flowed at wet 
seasons from two leagues of mountain, rushed 





wrong, for, as a fact is declared of greater truth | through the streets of the town on their way to 
than a theory, the miles run with winged speed | the river. It appears that on the 11th Septem- 
in safety, told of complete order and security. | ber, at three in the afternoon, an immense water- 

There was a busy scrutiny about and under | spout, rising from the lake of Gallocanta, remain- 
the train. The order of the Superintendent told ed for a considerable time hovering over the 
that he was in earnest. Men got under trucks shore about a league from Daroca. When it 
In places where if the locomotive should but take | burst, the whole district was converted into a 
a breath, they would be crushed—wheels were lake. The waters poured down in the direction 
tried—breaks examined—beams and bumbers of the tunnel in a stream much larger, it is said, 
overhauled—and nothing seen as defective, and than the Ebro or Tortosa, and, seen from an ele- 
the despatch that had used the lightning to vation, appeared like moving mountains of liquid. 
travel upon seemed as it was—like the fire ery The dimensions of the tunnel, which has a very 
of the Italians in Meslin, when they saw the decided slope, were insufficient to allow the pas- 
moon rise-—a false alarm. There was one of sage of the vast mass, which then moved past, 
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forming a spacious sea. 
towards the town, at two hundred yards from 
which it was arrested by the causeway that has 
frequently saved Daroca when menaced by perils 
of a similar nature, but less magnitude. 
this causeway the waters rose, heaping them- 

selves up on it, says the account, to the height of 

three yards, and then plunging down on the un- 

fortunate town. The gateway, although an un- 

usually large one, was not large enough 

to allow their entrance, and another great lake 

was formed against the walls, which presently 

began to crumble under its pressure. “ What 

then occurred,” says the letter, “is an inexplica- 

ble thing. The waters fought with and over- 

threw those houses whose position opposed their | 
current. They carried away the fountain of San | 
Pedro, and opening great trenches and bursting | 
open the doors of the Pocado and of several shops, | 
they spread through squares and streets, inun- | 
dating wine cellars, warehouses, and the first | 
floors of the houses ; in some reaching up to the | 
very roof. Throwing down walls and abandon- | 
ing everything, the inhabitants fled to the moun- 
tains, whence they looked on at the horrible catas- 
trophe. 

The loss has been incalculable; in the vaults | 
water has replaced wine, the contents of the | 
shops are spoiled, and many houses arecrumbling | 
away. In the plain around the town the inun- | 
dation has destroyed everything. A young wo- 
man of 20 was carried away by the torrent, and 
many children and adults are missing. In the 
first moments the aaxiety was horrible. None 
thought of anything but of counting their families, 
and seeing if any were absent. The animals 
that have perished are innumerable : among them 
many of the farm horses of the unfortunate pea- 
sants. It isShorrible. 





DECK OF THE « OUTWARD BOUND.” 


FROM ELIZA COOK’S JOURNAL. 


How seldom we dream of the mariner’s grave, 
Far down by the coral strand ; 

How little we think of the wind and the wave, 
When all we love are on land ! 

The hurricane comes and the hurricane goes, 
And little heed do we take, 

Though the tree may snap as the tempest blows, 
And the walls of our homestead shake. 

But the north-east wind tells a different tale, 
With a voice of fearful sound, 

When a loved one is under a close-reef’d sail, 
On the deck of an ** outward bound.’? 


How wistful then we look on the night, 
As the threatning clouds go by,— 

As the wind gets up, and the last faint light 
Is dying away in the sky! 

How we listen and gaze witha silent lip, 
And judge by the bending tree, 

How the same wild gust must toss the ship, 
And arouse the mighty sea ! 

Ah! sadly then do we meet the day, 
When signs of storm are found, 

And pray for the loved one far away, 
On the deck of an ** outward bound.” 


ELLIGENCER. 


This extended itself; THE HART PANTING AFTER THE WATER 


BROOKS. 


‘Ase the hart panteth after the water brooks, so panteth my 
soul after thee, OGod.’ Peal. xiii- 1 
‘ And he showed me a pure river of life, clear as crystal, pro. 


Above ceeding out of the throne of God and the Lamb ’ Kev. xxii. 1. 


As the panting hart oppressed 
By the sultry heart of day, 
Seeks for shade, and quiet rest, 
Near the water brooks to stray ; 


So my fainting, thirsty soul, 

Pants for life’s eternal spring, 
Whose pure waters as they roll 

Life, and health, and vigour bring. 


As the earth, when parched and dry, 
Can no more its treasures yield, 
Till thy power the rains supply 
To refresh the thirsty field ; 


As the branch can give no fruit, 
If the tree its sap deny, 
Severed from the parent root, 
It will wither, fade and die ; 


Jesus! thou the living vine, 
Unless I abide in thee, 

Like the branch, I droop ard pine, 
And no offering yield to thee. 


Watered from the crystal river 
Flowing from thy glorious throne, 

Make me, O! thou Gracious Giver, 
In each thought and wish thy own. 


Shortly after I wrote the foregoing, [ went into a 
deer-park on a very sultry day, and was much struck 
with the similarity, both with respect to nature and 
grace, in the experience of the royal Psalmist, and of 
those who seek to drink of the ‘living fountain of 
life? to the present day; for there those beautiful 
animals lay stretched in numbers along the quiet 
stream, sheltered from the glare of the mid day sun, 
and I felt the full meaning of, ‘As the hart panteth 
after the water-brooks, so panteth my soul, after thee, 
O God; while I was made to know in the words of 
the Redeemer ‘* Without me ye can do nothing.” 


LIFE’S POETRY. 
The proudest poetry of youth 


ls—‘* Would I were a man 
The golden years that lie between, 
Youth like a dream would span— 
Tis in its thought, ’tis in its heart— 
*Tis ever on its tongue ; 
But oh! the poetry of age 
Is this—** When I was young !” 


199 


Thus, in the morn of life, our feet 
Would distant pathways find ; 

The sun still face to face we greet, 
The shadows fall behind ! 

But when the morn of life is o’er, 
And nature grows less kind, 

The lengthening shadows creep before— 
The sunlight falls behind! 


With many a murmur slow and sad, 
The stream of life flows on; 

That which we prized not when we had, 
Is doubly prized when gone ! 

And many a sad and solemn truth 
Lies written on Life’s page, 

Between the ‘* Poetry of youth” 
And ‘* Poetry of Age.” 





FRIENDS’ IN 


From the Leisure Hour. 


| 


HOOKS AND EYES.—PINS. | 


One of the Hansom cabs, with which Birming- | 
ham is well supplied, soon transports us to the 
hooks and eyes factory of Mr. Cutler, of which 
we must endeavor, if possible, though is is by no 
means easy, to give the reader an adequate idea. 
But for the kindness of the young gentleman who | 
showed us round, we should have come out of 
the factory as wise as we weut in; he had the, 
politeness to retard the action of the machinery, | 
and thus render intelligible a process which 
otherwise, from the rapidity of its execution, 
would have defied our scrutiny. Hooks and eyes, 
a sort of first-cousins to the buttons, are useful 
little contrivances with which every child is | 
familiar ; though few philosophers, we imagine, | 
have any idea how they are produced. Let us| 
see if we can render the business intelligible. 
We had half expected to see the universal band- 


others, but were agreeably disappointed. In- 
stead of a simple press, a number of small ma- 
chines, each not much bigger than a portable 
writing-desk, but of every complicated construc- 
tion, and characterized by a series of rapid, ec- 
centric, and beautiful movements, were ranged 
in rows, and all driven by steam-power, in a state 
of marvellous activity. ‘To begin at the begin- 
ning; let the reader suppose the wire from which 
the hooks and eyes are made, to have been drawn 
to the proper size, and coiled round a kind of 
spiuning-wheel standing at the back of the ma- 
chine. The machine ounce set in action (we will 
suppose itan eye-making machine) requires little 
or no superintendence, but unwinds the wire | 
from the wheel as fast as it wants it, and deposits 
it in a receptacle beneath in the form of finished | 
“eyes,” at a rate rather faster than one a second. 
The wire entering at a small orifice, in a stecl- 
plate at the left hand side of the machine, is 
graduaily propelled forwards froma Icft_ to right, 
in the course of which journey it is not visible 
to the spectator ; when it reaches a certain point 
in its progress, and at which it is visible, a por- | 
tion sufficient for the formation of an eye is sud- 
deuly cut off by a small descending blade ; at! 
the same instant a small cylindrical steel nipple 
falls upon the centre of the detached inch of 
wire, and bends the central loop, while, at the 
precise moment two smaller nipples, one on each 
side, project above, round which the ends of the 
wire are firmly coiled by simultancous ar 
from a couple of lateral punches. The “eye” 
now completed ; but there it would remain fast 
coiled round the tree nipples, occupying the place 
of the next comer, were it not for the appearance | 
of a little spider-looking claw, which springs for- 
ward like a hunter upon his prey, and dashes it 
off into the drawer beneath, along with thousands 
of its predecessors. Kach of these machines will 
work at the rate of four thousand an hour, and 
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a single person may superintend half a dozen of 
them. ‘The hooks are formed in the same room 
by machines precisely similar in outward appear- 
ance, but differing of course in internal struc- 
ture; two mac hines are however generally re- 
quired for the hook : the first forms it in the 
shape of an eye without the central loop, but 


| with a long double wire in the place of it; the 


second is a simple press with which a female 
bends the hooks to the required shape ; this press, 
however, like the machines, is worked by steam, 
and we noticed that the narrow bar of steel which 
bends the hook, descending about a hundred 
times a minute, worked considerably faster than 


the girl could contrive to feed it, although she 


showed asionishing skill in the rapid use of both 
hands. 

On ascending another flight of stairs, we were 
shown into a room where both operations of the 


hook-making process were instantly performed 
pressemployed in this manufacture, as in so many , | 


'y a single machine, under the personal superin- 
tendence of the inventor. The machines for this 
double process are still more complicated in their 
structure, and from their great rapidity of mo- 
tion, making above a hundred complete hooks in 
a minute, are all the less comprehensible by « 
stranger. The young man whose invention they 


are informed us that they might be worked at 
the rate of 150 a minute ; they present a remark- 


able triumph of mechanical skill, and it is diffi- 
cult, while watching their beantifel evolutions, 
to get rid of the idea that there is some inherent 
intelligence withip them, and to realize the fact 
that all these complicated motions are generated 


by the aid of mechanical appliances, from the 


up-and-down movement of the piston-rod of a 
steam-engine. 

We need scarcely mention that hooks and 
eyes, being made of different kinds of wire, have 
after processes to undergo, such as japanning, 
scouring, and sometimes silvering ; nor need we 


| describe the means by which this is accomplished, 


as in the sketch of the button-making we have 
detailed an analogous process. 

The reader will now follow us to the large and 
busy establishment of Messrs. Edelsten and Wil- 
liams, where, by the courtesy of the proprietors, 
we are about to witness the arts of wire-drawing 
and piu-making. ‘Though this firm consume an 
immense quantity of wire daily, in the manufac- 
ture of pins of every possible size and descrip- 


| tion, their operations in wire-drawing are by no 


means limited to their own comsumption ; they 


s | have to supply a large demand made by other 
houses for wire of all diameters, from that used 


for garden fences, or the electric telegraph, down 
to that of the finest guage, a single pound of 
which measures above fifteen hundred yards, or 
nearly seven-cighths of a mile. 

The iron to be drawn into wire comes from the 
iron-makers in long coiled rods about half an 
inch in diameter. ‘The first step towards making 
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these into wire, is to point one end of each of 
the rods; they are then put into a large tun- 
shaped vessel of cast-iron, which by means of 
steam power is made to revolve rapidly in cold 
water for the space of ten hours, at the end of 
which time they are purified from all objection- 
able matter. ‘The rods, thus cleansed, are now 
drawn through a succession of holes in hard steel 
plates, until they are reduced tothe required thin- 
ness ; while drawing, it is coiled round cylindri- 
cal books, and the speed at which it is drawn 
depends upon the diameter of the wire, the finest 
guages travelling quickest. After the wire is 
drawn, it has to be aunealed; and for this pur- 
pose it is piled, two or three tons ata time, in 
an annealing pot of cast-iron, seven or eight feet 
deep and a yard in diameter: here it remains 
subjected to the action of the fire for seven hours, 
when it is drawn forth and allowed to cool. It 
has now to be cleansed, which is done by immer- 
sing it in a solution of sulphuric acid. We have 
seen, during our rambles in Birmingham, the 
drawing of iron, copper, brass, silver, and gold 
wire : so far as concerns the drawing alone, the 
same process is applicable to all. Wires may 
be coated with other metal with astonishing 
rapidity : thus tinned wire is produced by draw- 
ing it through boiling tin, first preparing it by 
immersion in acids. 

Having now got possession of the wire, we can 
proceed to the pin-muking. Pins are yet manu- 
factured by two different processes—the old-fash- 
ioned one of hand-labor and by machinery. The 
first spectacle to which we were introduced in the 
pin-making department of this establishment, 
overthrow all old notions on this subject. We 
had perused accounts of the whole process in 
days long gone by, and naturally looked for the 
wire-cutters, the grinders, the headers, &c., Xe. 
whose wondrous operations were always quoted 
as so powerfully exemplifying the advantages of 
the division of labor. What was our astouish- 


ment on beholding, instead of the division of | 


labor among numerous living hands, the complete 
monopoly of every department of the pin-making 
process, by one small machine! The contrivance 
of this machine is originally due toan American, 
but it has undergone much improvement in the 
hands of the Messrs. E. & W.  Elappily, we are 
not called upon to explain its construction ; in 
appearance it somewhat resembles the hook-and- 
eye machines already noticed, though it is a trifle 
larger, being about the size of a lady’s work 
table. The wire, as in the case of the hooks and 
eyes, is coiled in considerable quantities round a 
rude kind of wheel in the rear; it is uncoiled and 
drawn away as it is wanted, by the motion of the 
machine, which first straightens it by dragging it 
through a series of small perpendicular rods— 
then cuts it into shafts, or pieces of sufficient 
length to form a pin; this process, as well as that 
of ‘straightening the wire, is for the most part 


visible ; but the several pieces or shafts then dis- 
appear among the intricacies of the minute and 
rapidly acting machinery. We catch a glimpse 
of them glimmering here and there, but cannot 
identify the different stages of their formation ; 
they are hurried on rapidly in the embrace of 
numberless polished steel members of the crea- 
tive engine ; but we fail to detect at what part 
of their progress they are severally ground to a 
point so fine as to pierce the flesh at the slightest 
contact, or where the head of each is moulded or 
punched in an elegant form from the solid metal 
Enough to say that, from an aperture beneath 
the right-hand corner of the machine, they are 
pattering like rain (and completely finished in 
every respect, with the exception of the silver- 
ing,) into a box beneath, at the rate of two hun- 
dred and thirty per minute! 

Besides these machines, several of which we 
saw in operation manufacturing pins of different 
sizes, some so small as hardly to exceed a third 
of an inch in length, there were various other 
machines of a less complex structure, employed 
in the different processes, some performing single 
operations and some double ones, formerly per- 
formed by hand. Thus there are machines for 
cutting shafts, solely—others for cutting and 
grinding—and “others again for heading. Strange 
as it may appear too, amid the sceue of such start- 
ling improvements, the old mode of manufacture 
by hand labor is not altogether abandoned ; we 

saw a man grinding the points of pins by hand, 
a feat which exhibits no small amount of dexteri- 

ty ; he takes a handful of the short wires in bis 
| left hand, in a moment has their ends evenly ar- 

ranged along the whole length of his palm, “and 
keeping them constantly revolving by a lateral 
motion of his right hand upon their surface, pre- 
sents the whole row at once to the broad edge of 
a wheel whizzing round at the rate of 6000 revo- 
lutions, a minute ; ina few seconds all are ground 
to a point, and he is ready to repeat the cere- 
mony. 

Most pins, as our readers know, are made from 
brass wire ; but nearly all have to be silvered, as 
it is called, before they are ready for the market. 
This whitening of the pins is for the most part 
accomplished by a preparation of tin, with the 
use of acids; though for the more expensive sorts 
silver is actually used. Mourning pins are gener- 
ally made of iron wire, and, like the hcoks and 
eyes, are immersed in a japanning mixture, and 
dried over a fire to give them their black dress. 
The pius being now completely manufactured, it 
remains to stick them on the paper, upon which, 
as everybody knows, they generally make their 
appearance before the public. This last process 
tov, odd as it may seem, is here accomplished by 
a machine. Some thousands of the shining 
pins are thrown into a vessel formed of two plates 
of tin shelving downwards towards the centre, 
where, however, they do not touch, leaving a 
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space between them sufficiently wide for the 
shanks or shafts of the pins to fall through, but 
not wide enough to admit the heads. The pins, 
thus dangling points downwards, are by some to 
us incomprehensible movements drawn through 
and disappear, and immediately present them- 
selves, points foremost, and arranged in dozens 
with equal intervals between each, to the paper 
which a female holds in her fingers ready folded 
for their reception; the whole two dozen which 
constitutute a row are stuck through the paper 
at once ; another row comes forward immediately, 
and the whole number of rows which go toa 
paper of pins are stuck in a few minutes. 

By the old method of pin-making, the heads 
were manufactured separately and fastened to the 
pin by a blow ; the head is now formed from the 
metal of the shank, and consequently cannot 
separate from it. The number of pins made in 
this establishment is almost incredible; they 
have been calculated to amount to about six mil- 
lions in a day, which would give about cight 
thousand a minute, supposing the day’s work to 
average twelve hours. The machinery in opera- 
tion is made on the premises, under the inspec- 
tion and frequently from the designs of the pro- 
prietors. 





NEARNESS TO CHRIST THE SECRET OF CHURIS- 
TIAN UNION. 


“The seeret of all union in the church of | 


Christ is not diplomacy, not management, not 
trying to screw down our differences, and so de- 
velope in contrast our pvints of coincidence, 
however useful, or however proper that may be ; 
but the secret of true union, sensibly felt, is 
looking to Christ. 
cord in the church, is distance from Christ ; the 
secret of harmony in the church, f§ nearness to 
Christ. If we can suppose a large circumfer- 
ence or periphery, and in that circle a number 
of lines all coming from the circumference. and 
meeting in the centre, those radii coming from 
the circumference approach each other just in 
proportion as they approach the centre: the 
nearer they are to the centre, the nearer each is 
to his fellow ; the nearcr, to use a more familiar 
expression, each spoke in the wheel is to its axle, 
the nearer each is to its fellow-spokes. It is so 
in the Christian church : the nearer we come to 
Christ, the nearer we come to each other; and 
the man who lives most in Christ, lives in the 
highest harmony, in the greatest happiness, in 
the nearest approximation to him who is his fel- 
low.”’—Am. Mess. 





IMPORTANT INVENTION. 


Daniel Halliday, of Ellington, Ct., has invent- 
ed and put in successful operation a self-adjust- 
ing windmill, which furls its own sails at the 
proper time, stops when the wind is too high, 


The reason of division, dis- | 


and starts steady round again when it returns to 
its approximate degree of force. It las been in 
operation six months without requiring a hand 
to regulate the sails, has run fifteen consecutive 
days and nights without stopping: bas drawn 
water from a well twenty-eight feet deep, 
and one hundred feet distant, and forced 
it into a reservoir in the upper part of a 
barn in sufficient quantities for farm and gar- 
den irrigation, and cost but $50.—Springjfield 
Republican. 





A CHEAP BAROMETER. 


A correspondent of the Country Gentleman 
urges that henceforth, farmers, instead of watch- 
ing the locusts and crickets for signs of weather, 
devote their meteorological observations ex- 
clusively to their wives’ camphor bottles.—He 
says: 

For some years I have been in the habit of 
watching the condition of the gum in my wife’s 
camphor bottle, which stands in our bed-room, 
and when not disturbed makes a capital weather 
glass. It answers my purpose as well as a ba- 
rometer that would cost me from $25 to $50. 
When there is to te a change of weather from 
fuir to Windy or wet, the thin flakes of gum will 
rise up, and sometimes when there is to be a 
great storm I have seen them at thetop. When 
they settle down clearly at the bottom then we 
are sure of grand weather. 


SELECTED. 

There is great n ed for all to wait upon the 
Lord, to feel his power discovering the evil and 
, the good in us, raising up the one, and enabling 
‘us to overcome the other: and as we continue 
' faithful to these discoveries, we shall be made 
_partakers of more of his gifts, and grow in a liv- 
| ing experience of his ‘Truth, and in a lively un- 

derstanding as to such things as are best for us 

to know, and the Lord will dispose of us in that 
| part of his vineyard, where he hath need of us. 
| Then, as we abide in Him, from whom we de- 
| rive our strength and vigor, we shall bring forth 
| much fruit, not only to his praise aud our own 
peace, but to the edification of the church, and 
to the comfort of its living members. J. B. 





| 
| 





| PHILADELPHIA MARKETS. 

Fiour anp Meau.—The Flour market continues 
quiet, but with little inquiry for shipment. Sales at 
$8 50 per barrel for standard brands, and extra from 
$8 75 to $10 50. Rye Flour nothing doing. Small 
sales of Pennsylvania meal are reported at $4 12 
per bbl. for fresh ground. - 

Grain.—Wheat is scarce and wanted. Sales of 
prime red at $1 85, and fair and prime white 
at $1 90 a $195. A lot of superior suld at $2 00. 
Rye is in demand at $1 15 for Southern, and 1 18 
for Pennsylvania. Corn is scarce; sales of yellow 
at 82 cents afloat. Oatsare dull; last sales of prime 
Southern at 48c, aflcat. 
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W 4r Pisin Bow person qualified for the business | 
/Y¥ of Plain Bonnet Making would meet with a de- 
sirable situation in the City of New York, taking the 
stand of a Friend who has for some years followed it 
with success. She expects to quit the business in a 
few months, and would dispose of her stock of mate- 
rials to her successor on reasonable terms. She would 
also be willing to instruct a person during her con- 
tinuance in business, so as to qualify her fur conduct- 
ing it. " 
For further information, inquiry may be made of 
Letitia W. Allen, No. 250 Cherry St., or Jane John. 
son, No. 225 N. Fourth St., Philadelphia; or address 
Hannah Ann Ward, No. 78 Madison St., New York. 
N. B. The business of Plain Cloak Making might | 
be advantageously connected with the above, should 
suitable persons offer to engage therein. 
10th mo. 21, 18&5. : 


\HESTERFIELD BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 
[ BOYS, situated on the Bordentown and Crosswicks 
Road, about three-quarters of a mile from Crosswicks. 
The Winter Session of this Institution will commence 
on the 20th of Eleventh month, 1854. 

Terms.—Seventy dollars per session of twenty 
weeks, for tuition, board, washing and mending, fuel 
and lights, the use of all necessary books, &c., except 
mathematical books and instruments. One-half pay- 
able in advance, the other in the middle of the term. 

No extra charges, except for articles furnished at 
the request of parents or guardians. 

For further particulars enquire of the Principal, 


10th mo. 21, 1854. HENRY W. RIDGWAY. 


‘ annem | 
7 ANTED,—A Female Teacher to take charge of | 
\ a Friends’ School, situated within the limits of | 
the Southern Quarterly Meeting (in Caroline County, 
Md.) Toa qualified Friend engaging in this concern | 
a field of usefulness is opened. A moderate compen- | 

sation will be paid by the committee, which may be 
considerably increased by pay scholars. The School | 
is in a neighborhood of Friends, of whom board can | 

be had on reasonable terms. 
Apply to HUNN JENKINS, 
Camden, Del., 

or WM. W. MOORE, 100 S. Fifth St., Philada. 
10th mo. 21—tf. 





[\LDRIDGE’s HILL BOARDING SCHOOL, FOR 
YOUNG MEN AND BOYS.—This Lnstitution is 


pleasantly situated in the village of Eldridge’s Hill, | 
Salem Co., N. J., onthe turnpike leading from Woods- | 


town, via Mullica Hill and Woodbury to Red Bank; 


| grams. 





fry\wO TEACHERS WANTED.—The Trustees of 

| the Bacon School at Woodstown, Salem Co., N. J., 
(under the control of Pilesgrove Monthly Meeting of 
Friends,) are desirous of obtaining a Male and a Fe- 
male Teacher for the two departments of said school, 
to commence with the ensuing Winter Session. 

Only such as give sufficient reference for teaching 
all the branches comprising a thorough English edu- 
cation, and of good moral character, need. apply. 
Members of Friends’ Society preferred. 

Address (postpaid) the subscribers, 

Joseru ENnGuiE, 
James Wootman, 
WituiaM M. Cawtey, } Trustees. 
AsrauaM Wootman, | 
Cuartes Bonp, 
Woodstown, N. J., 9th mo. 30—4t. 





YEACHER WANTED.—A person with good refe- 
T rences, cempetent to teach the usual and higher 
branches of an English education, is wanted to take 
charge of Friends’ Schoo! at Bybersy. It is desired 
that immediate application be made to either of the 
undersigned. 

NATHANIEL RICHARDSON, 
MARY H. SCHOLFIELD. 


N APPRENTICE wanted to the Drug and Apo- 
J\ thecary business. 
THOMAS J. HUSBAND, 
N. W. cor. Third and Spruce sts. 


OORESTOWN BOARDING SCHOOL FOR 


10th mo. 14. 


9th mo. 30. 





| a YOUNG MEN AND BOYS. ——Bensamin_ B. 


Lippincott, Principal. 

The course of instruction in this institution embraces 
an elementary, practical,liberal, and thorough English 
Education. Mathematical and Physical Science will 
be thoroughly taught. Lectures will be given on all 
the different parts of Natural Science, which will be 
clearly and fully illustrated by experiments, with a 
good collection of appropriate apparatus, or. by dia- 
Those who may wish to engage in any of the 
Languages, will be instructed by competent and ex- 
perienced teachers. Instructions will also be given in 
Architectural and Perspective drawing. 

This Institution is situated in the upper end of 
Moorestown, and is on the main turnpike road leading 
from Camden td Mount Holly, about eight and a half 
miles from each place. This village is known as one 
of the most pleasant and healthy locations in the state. 
Its vicinity offers great inducement to those having a 
desire to advance in Botany, Geology and Mineralogy, 
and is highly interesting to those endeavoring to acquire 


one mile from the former, and eighteen from the latter | a knowledge of these Sciences. 


lace. 

The branches taught in this Institution are Reading, 
Writing, Arithmetic, Grammar, Composition, Terres- 
trial and Celestial Geography, with the use of Maps 
and Globes; History, Ancient and Modern; Algebra, 
Geonetry, Mensuration, Surveying, Theoretically and 
Practically ; Navigation and Astronomy, including the 
Calculation of Solar and Lunar Eclipses; Oceulta- 
tions, Transits, &c.: Also, Natural Philosophy, Che- 
mistry and Physiology. 


The Winter Term will commence on the 13th of | 


Eleventh month, and continue in session twenty weeks. 
Terms or Apmission.—Sixty Dollars per Term. 


The school year consists of forty weeks, commene- 
ing on the first uf the tenth month (October.) 

For board, Lodging, Washing, Tuition, Fuel, Pens, 
and Ink, $140 per term, one half payable in advance, 
and the other half at the middle of theterm. Twenty 
Dollars per term will be added for each Language in 
| which any pupil may be instructed, or for Drawing. 
| Each person will be required to furnish his own basin 
and towels, and to have his clothing conspicuously 
marked with the owner’s name in full. 

Letters directed to the subscriber in Moorestown, 
Burlington County, New Jersey, will receive prompt 
attention. 





No extra charges, except for the use of Mathematical 
Books and Instruments. 


A line of Stages pass the door to and from Phila- | 


del phia. 
Address all letters, 
ALLEN FLITCRAFT, Principal, 
Eldridge’s Hill P. O., 


9th mo. 30—2m. Salem Co., N. J. 


Three Stages leave Camden every day (except first 
day,) by which passengers may be conveyed immedi- 
ately to the door. 

For particulars address the Principal for a circular. 


BENJAMIN B. LIPPINCOTT. 
9th mo. 16.—1S54. 


| Merrihew & Thompson, Printers, Merchant ab. 4th. 


